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passage where there is simply a description of material objects, without any intermixture of moral notions, which produces such an effect1.' Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare's
1 This comparison between .Shakespeare and Congreve is mentioned perhaps oftener than any passage in Boswcll. Almost as often as it is mentionefl.it may he seen that Johnson's real opinion is misrepresented or misunderstood. A few passages from his writings will shew how he regarded the two men. In the J.ife <>f Gv/<,'W7v (II 'arks, viii. 31) he repeats what he says here :•—' If I were, required to select from the whole mass of English poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an exclamation in The Mounting />'n't/<\'
Yet in writing of the same play, he says:-.....' In this play there is more
bustle than sentiment; the plot is busy and intricate, and the events take hold on the attention; but, except a very few passages, wo arc rather amused with noise and perplexed with stratagem, than entertained with any true delineation of natural characters.' ll>. p. .:n. In the preface to his Shakespeare, published four years before this conversation, he almost answered Garrick by anticipation. ' It was said of Euripides that every verse was a precept; and it may be- .said of Shakespeare, that from his works may be collected a system of civil and economical prudence. Yet his real power is not .shown in the. splendour of particular passage's, but. by the progress of his fable, and the teuottr of his dialogue, and he that tries to recommend him by select quotations, will succeed like the pedant, in ///c'w/f.v, who, when he offered his house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen.' //'. v. ioCi. Ignorant, indeed, is he who thinks thai Johnson was insensible to Shakespeare's ' transcendent antl unbounded genius,' to use the words that he himself applied to him. The AWw/Mv, No, 156. ' It may he doubtful,' he writes,' whether from all his .successors more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of practical prudence, can be collected than he alone lias given to his country.1 W'orit$t v. 131. 'lie that has read Shakespeare with attention will, perhaps, find little new in the crowded world.' /A, p, 434, ' Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every play, from the first scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his commentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it. not stoop at correction or explanation.' //>. p. 152. And lastly he quotes Drydeu's words |from Dryden's A'.w/i' of Ih'atnatick Aw/V, edit, of 1701, i, tc;| 'that Shakespeare was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.' //>. p. 153, Mrs. Pio/zi records (Amr. p. 58), that she 'forced Johnson one day in a similar humour (to that in which he had praised C'ougreve| to
dt.'seriplion